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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Yeats, the young Irishman's plays are the most important 
thing now going on in it; that they have the unassailable 
validity of a fairy-tale — that effect of being far-off in space 
but immediate in time; and that, moreover, their drama- 
turgy is skilful to the point of magic. Lord Dunsany has 
written also some reflectively fantastic stories, a few being 
suggested by the war, in which he served as a British officer. 

Siegfried Sassoon is a friend and soldier-comrade of 
Robert Nichols, the English soldier-poet who was in these 
parts last year. Eunice Tietjens, reviewing Counter-attack 
last July, said: "Sassoon, more than any other poet of 
war, has gone straight to the root of war — his book is a 
cringe of pain." 

John Drinkwater is another English poet whom the 
papers credit with an intention of visiting the United States 
this season, the occasion being the American presentation of 
his play, Abraham Lincoln, which has had a popular success 
in England. Poetry has printed a few of Mr. Drink- 
water's poems (Dec., 1915, Sept., 1916, and Nov., 1917) 
and will soon review his play. 

For a 'Word about the Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi, we 
yield to Mrs. Tietjens, who knew him personally in Japan. 

H. M. 

YONE NOGUCHI 

Years ago, when a group of gay young blades were mak- 
ing San Francisco a literary centre with the now traditional 
Lark; when Gelett Burgess, Bruce Porter, et al, were 
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Yone Noguchi 

young, and Joaquin Miller was still writing his rugged 
poetry, Yone Noguchi came to this country — a rather frail, 
dreamy Japanese lad of perhaps eighteen. He went to live 
with Joaquin Miller, and the big-hearted bard encouraged 
his dreams. Presently fragile little poems began to appear 
in The Lark, a first breath from the living Orient. 

Looking back on them now one can see how directly they 
forecast the modern movement. They were in free verse — 
in the nineties — they were condensed, suggestive, full of 
rhythmical variations. In matters of technic they might 
have been written today, and, though few people understood 
them then, time has proven Mr. Noguchi a forerunner. 

Since then he has grown to be the most important link 
between the poetry of America and the poetry of Japan. 
He writes in both tongues, though mostly in English, in- 
terpreting the East to the West and the West to the East. 
He lives now in a suburb of Tokyo and is professor of 
English in Keio University. This year he is making a lecture 
tour of America. 

Mr. Noguchi has lived also in London, and his two books 
of poetry, From the Eastern Sea and The Pilgrimage, were 
both printed first in London and soon after in Japan; also 
The Pilgrimage was published later in this country by Mit- 
chell Kennerley. They are books of subtle, delicate lyrics, 
full of that strange blend of old Japan and the West of 
today which makes the poetry of contemporary Japan so 
intriguing. This Ghost of Abyss, from The Pilgrimage, 
is typical of them: 
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My dreams rise when the rain falls; the sudden songs 

Flow about my ears as the clouds in June ; 

And the footsteps, lighter than the heart of wind, 

Beat, now high, then low, before my dream-flaming eyes. 

"Who am I?" said I. "Ghost of abyss," a Voice replied, 
"Piling an empty stone of song on darkness of night, 
Dancing wild as a fire only to vanish away." 

But Mr. Noguchi's chief service to English and American 
poetry is perhaps that of interpreting to us the spirit of his 
own land, where every educated person is still a poet, and 
where everyone writes a spring poem with as much regular- 
ity as every American purchases a straw hat. His little book 
The Spirit of Japanese Poetry (Dutton) is really a door into 
the Japanese mind, a door through which the western reader 
can take the first steps towards understanding, and therefore 
loving, the sharp, condensed, almost aching beauty of classi- 
cal Japanese poetry. E. T. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ABOUT COUNCIL TALKS 

The author of Council Talks sends us the following de- 
scriptive and explanatory notes in regard to his poems, 
which are interpretations of Chippewa character and life 
studied at first hand during nine summer seasons of life in 
and near the reservation. 

Dear Editor: My poems are poetic versions of fragmentary talks 
made by Indians at recent councils. The council is the formal 
meeting in which the Indians transact all tribal business, all 
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